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“FRY” IN DRYDEN AND 
LEIGH HUNT. 
ARE there really sufficient grounds, or any 
grounds, for assuming the existence of 
fry as a verb meaning “‘to swarm”? The 
‘N.E.D.’ recognizes it as a rare verb, 
derived from the substantive fry, presumably 
in its collective sense of ‘‘ (small) fry,” 
“swarm of insignificant things.” Only 
one actual instance of the use of the word 
was known to the editors of the Dictionary, 
in a passage of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Story of 
Rimini,’ ii. 171, thus quoted by them :— 
Plashy pools with rushes, 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry, 
Opening with noisome din, as they go by. 
This is, I suppose, the original reading of 
1816. 

In the edition of Hunt’s Poetical Works 
published by Moxon in 1849, p. 15, the 
passage runs :— 

A heavy spot the forest looks at first, 

To one grim shade condemn’d, and sandy thirst, 
Chequer’d with thorns, and thistles run to seed, 
Or plashy pools half-cover’d with green weed, 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry 
In the hot sun, a noisome company. 











Even as thus amended, the passage still 
contains the phrase *‘ the swarming insects 
fry,” which was the sole evidence relied 
on by the ‘N.E.D.’ for the verb fry, ‘‘ to 
swarm.” 

There is, however, another example in 
Hunt’s essay entitled ‘A ** Now,”’ pub- 
lished in The Indicaior (28 June, 1820), 
which seems to throw light on the word. 
One of the long string of sentences descrip- 
tive of a hot day, and all beginning with 
*“now,” is this: ‘* Now grasshoppers ‘ fry,’ 
as Dryden says.” Mr. C. B. Wheeler in his 
recent edition (p. 625) of Peacock’s ‘ Selected 
English Essays ’ (Frowde) glosses the word as 
“swarm,” and adds: ‘‘I cannot find the 
word in Dryden. The ‘New English 
Dictionary * gives no other author but Leigh 
Hunt as using the word in this sense.’* The 
mention of Dryden, is, however, all-impor- 
tant ; for it shows, I think, that also in the 
‘Rimini’ passage Hunt had Dryden in his 
mind. Instead of an obscure tautology, 
equivalent to ‘* the swarming insects swarm,” 
we have areminiscence of Dryden’s vocabu- 
lary: ‘‘ the swarming insects ‘ fry,’ as Dry- 
den would have said.” No doubt, as Mr. 
Wheeler might have found by the use of 
Christie’s glossary to the ‘* Globe ” Dryden, 
Hunt was thinking of Dryden’s rendering 
of the lines 
At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro, 

Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis, 

in Virgil’s second Eclogue :— 

While in the scorching sun I trace in vain 

My flying footsteps o’er the burning plain. 

The creaking locusts with my voice conspire, 
They fried with heat, and I with fierce desire. 
Dryden means no more by the expression 
than that the locusts or grasshoppers were 
exposed to the rays of a burning sun. 

Fry in this sense of ‘‘ burn” is frequent 
in Dryden. It may be transitive, as in 
‘Secret Love; or, The Maiden Queen,’ iii. 1: 
Like water giv’n to those whom fevers fry : 

You kill but hira, who must without it die. 
But generally it is intransitive :— 
The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us 
fry.— Horace, Odes iii. 29, line 33 of translation. 
My men—some fall, the rest in fevers fry. 
* Mneid,’ iii. 196. 
Fierce Love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart ; 
He fries within, and hisses at my heart. 
*Palamon and Arcite,’ ii. 112. 
Dryden also uses it intransitively in the 
sense of ‘‘seethe,” ‘‘ boil,” as thus in 
‘ Aneid,* v. 186 :— 
Lash’d with their oars, the smoky billows rise ; 
Sparkles the briny main, and the vex’d ocean fries. 
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The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes, s.v. ‘Fry, vb’.,’ 5, 
from ‘ ®neid,’ vii. 737 :— 
Thus, when a black-brow’d gust begins to rise, 
White foam at first on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Another example (‘ Aineid,’ vii. 644), 
given in the Dictionary, but wrongly placed 
as an example of a transitive use under 
Section 2, properly belongs here :— 
So, when with crackling flames a caldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rise. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 





CHARLES II. STATUE IN THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


In a reply s.v. ‘George I. Statues’ (ante, 
p. 99) Mr. Cuas. H. Hopwoop writes :— 

“The statue of Charles II. that stood in the 
centre of the open area of the old Exchange was 
saved [i.e., from the fire of 1838], and stands in the 
south-east angle of the ambulatory of the present 
building. It is said to be the only stone portrait 
figure carving of Grinling Gibbons.” 7 

It appears to be doubtful whether Grinling 
Gibbons was the author of the original 
statue of Charles IT. in the Royal Exchange, 
and almost certain that he was not the 
author of the existing statue. I have 
collected a good deal of evidence on the 
matter from various books. 

In John Chamberlayne’s ‘Magne Bri- 
tannis Notitia; or, The Present State of 
Great Britain,’ 22nd edition of the ‘ South 
Part call’d England,’ 1708, pp. 333-4, the 
statue ‘‘ erected at the Charge of the Society 
of Merchant Adventurers of England” is 
asserted to be ‘‘the Workmanship of the 
Famous Carver and Statuary, Mr. Grinlin 
Gibbons.”* 

In Edward Hatton’s ‘New View of Lon- 
don,’ 1708, p. 616, it is said that in the Royal 
Exchange King Charles IT. is “‘ lively repre- 
sented by the Ingenious Hand of Mr. Gibbon.” 

William Maitland in his ‘History of 
London’ (ed. 1754, p. 900) copies Hatton 
verbatim. 

Horace Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,’ 1871 reprint of the 
edition of 1786, p. 267, s.v. ‘ Grinling 
Gibbons’ writes :— 

‘* The base of the figure at Charing Cross was 
the work of this artist; so was the statue of 
Charles II. at the Royal Exchange.”’ 
Presumably he means ‘‘the base of the 
statue of Charles II.,” for he continues :— 

“*But the talent of Gibbons, though he practised 
in all kinds, did not reach human figures, unless 
the brazen statue of James II., in the Privy 
ae be, as I have reason to believe it, of his 

and. 





And a foot-note says :— 

“Vertue says, the King gave Gibbons an 
exclusive licence for the sole printing of this 
statue [i.e., of Charles II.], and prohibiting all 
persons to engrave it without his leave; and yet,, 
adds my author [i.e., Vertue), though undertaken 
by Gibbons, it was actually executed by Quellin 
of Antwerp.” 


Thomas Pennant in ‘Some Account of 
London,’ 5th ed., 1813, p. 581, adopts. 
Vertue’s account as to who “ did ”’ the statue. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1790, vol. Ix. 
pt. ii. p. 888, has the following :— 


‘* In the centre [i.e., of the Royal Exchange] the 
statue of King Charles II. Cesar-like, cut in 
marble, set on a pedestal, cut by the famous G. 
Gibbons, and graved and printed on a large sheet 
by P. Vanderbane.”’ 


The article which contains the above is 
& very interesting one on ‘Curiosities in 
London at the End of the Last Century’ 
(7.e., seventeenth century). Note that appa- 
rently only the pedestal is attributed to 
Gibbons. In The Gentleman’s Magazine,. 
1794, vol. Ixiv. pt. i. p. 485, ‘ Obituary of 
Considerable Persons,’ is the following, 
under date May 17, 1794 :— 


*“ At Croydon, Surrey, in a deep decline, Mr. 
John Spiller, mason, of Temple Lane, Black- 
friers, brother of the famous Architect. He 
was a pupil of Mr. Bacon, and carved the statue 
of Charles II. in the Royal Exchange.” 


In David Hughson’s ‘ London’ (no date, 
circa 1801), vol. ii. p. 110, is the following :— 

““ A very fine statue of Charles II. by Grinlin 
Gibbons, formerly graced the centre of the area 
[i.e., of the Royal Exchange]; but this was re- 
placed by another by Spiller ; this is also habited 
in the Roman stile.” 


There is an interesting notice of the 
statue and its pedestal in ‘ Leigh’s New 
Picture of London,’ new edition, 1823, 
p- 240. Speaking of the Royal Exchange, 
the writer says :— 

‘The centre of this area is ornamented with a 
good statue of Charles II. in a Roman habit, 
standing upon a pedestal about eight feet high, 
enriched on the S. side with an imperial crown,. 
a sceptre, sword, palm-branches, and other 
decorations with a very flattering inscription to 
the king. On the W. side is a Cupid, cut in relievo, 
resting his right hand on a shield, with the arms of 
France and England quartered, and holding a 
rose in his left hand. On the N. side is another 
Cupid, supporting a shield with the arms of 
Treland; and on the E. side are the arms of 
Scotland, with a Cupid holding a thistle; the: 


whole executed in relievo by that able statuary, 
Mr. Gibbon.” 

It will be seen that the author of ‘ Leigh’s 
New Picture’ attributes the carvings on 
the pedestal to Grinling Gibbons, but ignores 
the authorship of the statue. 
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In J. Britton’s edition (24th) of ‘The 
Original Picture of London,’ dedication 
dated Jan. 1, 1826, p. 131, is the following, 
s.v. ‘Royal Exchange ’ :— 

‘‘The inner area....has a statue of Charles II., 
by Spiller, on a circular pedestal in the centre.” 

The ‘National History and Views of 
London and its Environs,’ edited by C. F. 
Partington, 1835, vol. i. p. 130, attributes 
the statue to Spiller. 

In a narrative of the burning of the Royal 
Exchange, under date Jan. 10, 1838, in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1838, New 
Series, vol. ix. p. 203, is the following :— 

“The statue of King Charles the Second (by 
Spiller) in the centre of the area remains unin- 
jured, as did its predecessor (by Quellin) at the 
great fire of 1666.” 

Peter Cunningham in his ‘ Handbook of 
London,’ new edition, 1850, p. 431, s.v. 
‘Royal Exchange,’ mentions ‘‘the statue 
of Charles II., in the centre of the quadrangle, 
by Grinling Gibbons.” A foot-note says :— 

‘Gibbons received 500/. for it. See Wright’s 
‘ Publick Transactions,’ 12mo, 1685, p. 198.” 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley reproduces Peter 
Cunningham’s statements in ‘ London Past 
and Present.’ 1891. 

William Gaspey in ‘Tallis’s Illustrated 
London; in commemoration of the Great 
Exhibition of All Nations in 1851,’ vol. i. 
p. 267, writing of the Royal Exchange, says : 

‘‘In the middle of the court, placed on a 
pedestal, protected by an iron railing, was a statue 
of Charles II. in Roman attire, the work of 
Spiller.” 

It may be worth noting that whereas 
Chamberlayne (see above) says that the 
original statue was erected by the Merchant 
Adventurers of England, Maitland (as above), 
p. 484, gives the credit to the Hamburgh 
Company of Merchants Adventurers, adding : 

“The King was so highly pleased with this 
Performance, that, by a special Order, he strictly 
enjoined all Persons, not to copy, publish or print 
anything thereunto belonging, without leave of 
the celebrated Statuary, Grinling Gibbons.” 
Maitland (p. 484) says that the statue was 
of grey marble. Chamberlayne (p. 334) 
says that it was of white marble. 

I suggest that Grinling Gibbons con- 
tracted for the statue and the pedestal ; 
that he executed the pedestal himself, and 
made a sub-contract with Quellin of Antwerp 


for the statue; that some hundred years | 


later, in consequence of injuries done to the 


statue, perhaps, by the weather, it was found | 


necessary to have a replica; and that John 
Spiller, ‘‘ mason,” who died in 1794 (see 
above), was employed to produce it. 


It is not long since a replica of the statue 
of Queen Anne was erected at the west 
front of St. Paul’s in place of the old statue, 
which had been injured, if I remember 
rightly, by a lunatic. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 
(See 11 S. i. 402, 465.) 


THE following rather lengthy list of old-time 
City signs is drawn up trom the Catalogue 
of Proclamations, Broadsides, Ballads, and. 
Poems presented to the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, by Jas. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 
1851. This valuable work, remarkable for 
being printed upon a species of thin card- 
board, consists of a substantial quarto. 
volume of 272 pages, containing references to 
over 3,000 pieces. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is entirely devoid of classification 
or arrangement, and has no index. This 
being the case, I have departed frorm my 
usual custom in communicating these sign- 
lists by prefixing to each reference the 
number of the proclamation, &c., wherein 
it figures. 
17 and 92. Cross-Keys, Fetter Lane, 1682. 
22. Black Bull, Cornhill, 1682.* 
45. Adam and Eve, Little Britain, 1674. 
58. Bible, Fetter Lane, 1683. 
81. Oxford Arms, Warwick Lane, 1683.7 
82 and 104. Lincoln’s Inn Square, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Back Gate (sic, a sign), 1706. 
Golden Ball, near the Hospital Gate, West 
Smithfield, 1682. 
. King’s Arms, without Temple Bar, 1683. 
. Angel, Duck Lane, 1684. 
9. Black Bull, Old Bailey, 1690.; 
2. Golden Lion, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1681. 
. Raven, Paternoster Row, 1707. 
2. Hand and Pen, High Holborn, n.d. 
. Judge’s Head, Chancery Lane, 1682. 
. Bible and Three Crowns, Cheapside, 1697. 
- Queen’s Head, against St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, 1707. 
. Black Raven, Poultrey (sic), 1682. 
. Golden Lion, Ludgate Street, n.d. 
. Black Raven, Paternoster Row, n.d. 
. Faucon (sic), ‘* Fletestrete,”’ 1570. 
- Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1689.§ 
. Swan, Bishopsgate Street, 1689. 
. King’s Arms, Poultrey (sic), 1690. 
. Shears, Little Lumbard Street (sic), n.d. 
- Wool-Pack and Crown, near Durham Yard, 
in the Strand, n.d. 


83. 








* Also 51 and 163, date 1683; and 106, date 
| 1684. 


+ Also 183, 1684, and 525, 1690 (and see 2533). 


t Also 473-4, 1689; 487-8, do.; and 506 and 
521, 1690. 


§ Also 493 and 504, same date. 
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753. ‘** Three Crowns, in Fleet Street, at Water 
Lane end,” 1696. : 

. Queen’s Head, against St. Dunstan’s Church, 

in Fleet Street, 1699. ; 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Head, at Charing Cross, 

n.d. 

2. King’s Arms, South Audley Street, n.d. 

‘* Ad insigne Horologii et Trium Corona- 

rum,’ Fleet Street, 1690. 

. Bible, Chancery Lane, 1664. 

. Bible and Rose, Ludgate Street, 1706. 

3. Golden Lion, Fleet Street, 1741. 

2. Archimedes and Globe, near 
Church, Soho (temp. Geo. IT.). 

. Cap and Feather, Whitecross Street, next 
Old Street, 1687. 





St. Ann’s 


1046. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey’s Head, near 
Fleet Bridge, 1689.* 
1065. Two Swans, without Bishopsgate, 1689. 


. Seven Stars, Ave Mary Lane (sic), 1690. 

. Elephant and Castle, Cornhill, near the 
Royal Exchange, 1680.} 

. King’s Head, west end of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1685. 

. Adam and Eve, Little Britain, 1660. 

289. ‘‘Sphear and Sun-Diall, in the 

Minories, neere Aldgate,’ 1671. 


Great 


1512 and 1853. Sun Tavern, near Holborn 
Bars, n.d. 
1848 and 1887. Golden Viol, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, n.d. 

** Buck, just without Temple Bar,’’ 1710. 

. Golden Bass, north side of St. Paul’s 

Churchyard, n.d. 

King’s Head, Old Bailey, 1646. 

- Royal Coffee-house in Buckingham Street 
in York Buildings, c. 1695. 

. George, Fleet Street, 1685. 

33. Ship, on Tower Hill, 1699. 

- Black Bull, Old Baily (sic), 1689. 

. Oxford Arms Inn, Warwick Lane, 1691. 

- Hat and Hawk in Bride Lane, 1700. 

- ‘* White Lyon by Temple Bar,” n.d. 

5. Black Boy, Paternoster Row, 1710. 

Crown, Chancery Lane (qy. date). 

‘Blew Ball over against Bridewell near 

Bridewell Bridge,’’? 1697. 

Gun, Ivy Lane, 1660. 

Anchor Inn, Little Britain, 1660. 

Blue Ball, Thames Street, over against 

Baynard’s Castle, 1685. 

** Flower-de-Luce, over against the May-pole 

in the Strand,’’ n.d. 


Witt1am McMurray. 





Mrs. G. D. Ettiort’s ‘ DuRING THE REIGN 
oF TEeRROR.’—I notice that in your impres- 
sion of the Ist inst. there is a review of 
‘During the Reign of Terror: Journal of 
my Life. By Grace Dalrymple Elliott. 
Translated from the French by E. Jules 
Méras.”” The reviewer adds: ‘‘The ‘ Preface 
to the First Edition’* follows, but we find no 
statement as to when that edition appeared.”* 





* Also 1097 and 1115-8, date 1690. 
t Also 2628, a year later. 








I can give some information on this point. 
I have before me now ‘“‘ Journal of my Life 
during the French Revolution. By Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott. London, Bentley, 1859.” 
The preface states that 
‘this narrative was composed at the express desire 
of King George the Third. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
David) Dundas, physician to the King, was also 
Mrs. Elliott’s medical attendant, and was in the 
habit of relating, during his visits to the Royal 
Family, some of the incidents and anecdotes which 
that lady had communicated to him. The King 
became so much interested, that he desired Mr. 
Dundas to request Mrs. Elliott to commit to paper 
the story of her life in Paris, and to send it to him. 
With this intimation she readily complied, and 
accordingly the narrative was conveyed by Mr. 
Dundas to Windsor, sheet by sheet as it was 
written by her after her return trom France, at the 

eace of Amiens, in 1801.” 
The book is in English: this preface and 
the final pages are by another hand. It was 
she who obtained the release of Dr. Gem, 
but she only escaped death herself owing 
to the fall of Robespierre ; her hair had 
been cut short ready for the guillotine. In 
later years she returned to Paris. 

S. Harvey GEM. 
Oxford. 


WorpswortH: ‘THE CUCKO0O-CLOCK.’— 
In ‘The Eversley Wordsworth’ (viii. 308) 
Prof. Knight has printed as if they were a 
fresh discovery the eleven lines beginning 

O Bounty without measure, 

which are said to have been transcribed by 
Crabb Robinson in his copy of the edition 
of 1845; and Mr. Nowell Smith reprints 
them separately in his edition of Words- 
worth (ii. 445), adding in a note (iii. 587) 
that they were “first published by Prof. 
Knight.” 

Obviously they were first published by 
Wordsworth himself, for, aside from three 
variations that may represent inaccuracies 
in the ‘“ Eversley ”’ edition, they are word 
for word identical with the closing lines of 
‘The Cuckoo-clock,’ which appeared in the 
year 1842. For ‘* pleasures ” (1. 3), ‘* points ”’ 
(1. 6), and ‘‘ mighty ” (1. 8) in ‘ The Eversley 
Wordsworth’* (viii. 308), ‘The Oxford 
Wordsworth’ gives as the corresponding 
readings of ‘ The Cuckoo-clock * ‘* pleasure,” 
‘* founts,” and “‘ nightly ” ; there are several 
minor discrepancies in the use of capital 
letters and punctuation. 

The date appended to these eleven lines 
by their author (‘7th April, 1840. My 
70th Birthday ”’) gives what is missing in 
‘The Oxford Wordsworth,’ namely, a con- 
jectural date for the composition of the 
whole poem. The ‘‘Eversley” edition 
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(viii. 151) assigns the composition of the 
poem to the year when it was published. 


A é LANE COOPER. 
Ithaca, New York. 


ALLEGED MURDER BY CHELSEA PEN- 
SIONERS AT LITTLE CHELSEA.—In Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders’s newly published ‘Old Kew, Chis- 
wick, and Kensington’ is epitomized the 
story told by Crofton Croker in his ‘ Walk 
from London to Fulham’ as follows :— 

**Curiously enough, the gibbet standing in Fulham 
Road opposite the end of Walnut Tree Walk had 
not been taken down many years before his 
[Lochée’s] death. On it in July, 1866 [sic], was 
hanged one of the two Chelsea pensioners found 
guilty of murdering James House Knights [Croker 
gives the name correctly as Knight] on the high- 
road in the vicinity of Little Chelsea, the other 
malefactor being suspended a little farther on at 
Bull Lane.” 

Though this is pure myth, it will, no 
doubt, be repeated from time to time on 
Croker’s authority. Miss Horne in her 
revised edition (1896) of Croker gives it with- 
out note or comment. The facts, as shown 
by the ‘ Sessions Papers of the Justice Hall, 
Old Bailey ’ (1764-5) are that on the 16th 
of April, 1765, James Knight of Walham 
Green was murdered, and his body found on 
the steps of a lonely inn, ‘‘ the Cow and 
Calf” in the Fulham Road by Chelsea 
Common; and that on the 7th of July 
following two Chelsea pensioners, named 
Gould and Stevens, were arrested and 
charged with the murder at the instigation 
of another Chelsea pensioner, one Robert 
Chambers. At the trial the evidence given 
by Chambers was proved to be utterly 
false, and both the accused were duly 
acquitted, instead of being hanged and 
their bodies left to swing on the gibbet. 
The Muster Rolls of the Royal Hospital 
for April, 1766, show that the informer 
Chambers’s name had disappeared from the 
list, and that Gould and Stevens were still 
inmates of the Hospital. 

There is little doubt that the rest of the 
story relating to the postboy and the 
drunken parsons has as little foundation in 
fact, and it is a pity such legends are re- 
peated without examination. Unfortunately, 
there is much ** local history ” of this nature. 

J. H. Q. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE. (See 10 S. vii. 
408, 454; viii. 10, 278.)—In Knapp and 
Baldwin’s ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ iii. 47, there 
is a description of the execution of the Rev. 
Benjamin Russen on 12 Dec., 1777, and it is 
stated that he was accompanied to Tyburn 
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by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, the Ordinary. 
This person, therefore, probably succeeded 
the Rev. John Wood (appointed in June, 
1769), and was succeeded by the Rev. John 
Villette. 

The full list cf Ordinaries from 1698 to: 
1831 is as follows: Paul Lorrain, —— 
Purney, James Guthrie, John Taylor, 
Stephen Roe, John Moore, John Wood, 
—— Hughes, John Villette, Dr. Brownlow 
Ford, Horace 8. Cotton. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THE Common Hancman. (See 10 S. viii. 
244, 335, 353, 376.)—Mr. Horace BLEACK- 
LEY, at the first reference, gave some account 
of a Newgate hangman who apparently held 
the office for nearly twenty years—from 1752 
to 1771—and who is named Tallis in The 
Covent Garden Journal of 16 May, 1752, 
and Turlis in The Public Advertiser of 
12 April, 1771. 

A third variant of the name can now be 
supplied. There was advertised in The 
Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser of 
2 January, 1765, the first number of a six- 
penny monthly, The Newgate Magazine ; or, 
Malefactor’s Monthly Chronicle, with which 
was “given a Print of Mr. Thomas Tullis, 
the present Executioner, commonly called 
Jack Ketch.” ALFRED F. ROBBINS 


SAMUEL PATERSON AND THE EARLDOM OF 
Casstuis.—The General Evening Post of 
1-3 January, 1793, contained the following = 


“*Mr. Samuel Paterson, Jr., a clerk in the Sun 
Fire Office and eldest son of the much esteemed 
Samuel Paterson, now Librarian to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is said to be the heir to the Earldom and 
estates of Cassilis. His claim is by the female line, 
which the Scotch law of inheritance sanctions.” 


This naturally excites interest in the lady 
who was the wife of the elder and mother 
of the younger Paterson—both of whom are 
in the ‘D.N.B. In Ayre’s Sunday London 
Jazette, 19 December, 1790, appeared the 
following obituary notice, obviously in- 
spired, if not written, by Samuel Paterson 
the husband :— 

“A few days since [25 November], in the 67th 
year of her age, Mrs. Hamilton Lewis Paterson, 
the beloved wife of Mr. Samuel Paterson, late of 
King Street, Covent Garden, after an union of 45 
years, three months, and one day, and on Tuesday, 
sennight her remains were deposited in her hus- 
band’s family vault, in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
She was a granddaughter of the ancient and noble 
houses of Kennedy and Cochran, in North Britain ; 
niece of the late all-accomplished Susanna, Countess 
of Eglington, cousin germain to the present Earl 
of Cassilisand Eglington; and in near consanguinity 
with several other of the most noble and illustrious 
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families in Scotland —to wit: Hamilton and | Haygarth, and afterwards passed to his daughter, 
Brandon, Dundonald, Sutherland, Galloway, | Mrs. Eyre. Henry VIII., on his marriage with 


Strathmore, &c., &e. 
The dark and silent grave 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story ot our days.” 

The younger Paterson, whose claim to the 
Earldom of Cassilis does not appear to have 
been prosecuted, or, at all events, was 
unsuccessful, was a minor artist, and 
exhibited a portrait of an artist at the R.A. 
1789, No. 390. His address is given as Sun 
Fire Office, and this exhibit seems to have 
been his only one. He appears in Graves’s 
* Royal Academy Exhibitors’ under ‘ Pat- 
terson.’ W. ROoBERTs. 


NAPOLEON I.: Satrric Paropy.—The 
following satire may be curious enough for 
preservation, if not generally known, as an 


indication of the feeling towards Bonaparte | 


in England during the terrible French wars. 


It is confirmed by the fact that an ancestress | 
of mine, with her brothers and sisters, when | 
children, had regularly after dinner to drink | 
a glass of wine, after repeating the toast | 


** Confusion to Bonaparte !”* 


The satire is copied from a MS. volume in | 
my possession, in the handwriting of W. G. ; | 


but whether by him, or merely copied from 
a paper, [am unaware. It is dated January, 
1814 :— 
Napoleon the First and Last, 
By the Wrath of Heaven 
Emperor of the Jacobins, 
Protector of the Confederation of Rogues, 
Mediator of the Hellish League, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Horror, 
And Commander-in-Chief 
Of the Legion of Skeletons 
Left at Moscow, Smolinsk, and Leipsic, 
Head Runner of Runaways, 
Deserter of Smorgsnic, 
Burner of the Bridge of Leipsic, 
Mock High Priest of the Sanhedrim, 
Mock Prophet of Musselmen, 
Mock Pillar of Christian Faith, 
Chief Gaoler of the Holy Father 
And of the King of Spain, 
High Admiral of the Invasion Praams, 
Cup-Bearer of the Jaffa Poison, 
Arch-Chancellor of Waste-Paper Treaties, 
Arch-Treasurer of the Plunder of the World, 
c. &e. &. 
D. J. 


THE ‘MIsTLETOE Bovucu’ Cuest. — The 
following note may be worthy of a place in 
‘N. & Q.’ — 

‘The Marwell Chest is said to be of the age of 
Henry VII. It formed a part of the curious 


furniture of Marwell Hall during the last century, 
and was purchased from thence at one of the sales 
by an inhabitant of Upham, from whom it came 
into the hands of the Rector, the Rev. John 





Jane Seymour, brought her as a bride to Marwell 
Hall, which had belonged to the Bishops of Win- 
chester, but which Henry wrested from them and 
bostowed on the Protector Somerset. 

‘* The story of the lady who had hidden in it and 
was unable to get out, owing to the spring lock, 
and was found dead—see the old song—was told 
of the chest when bought from Marwell. The 
Rev. John Haygarth is named in the * P. and F. 
Dictionary ’ as owner of the ‘ very chest.’ ” 

These particulars were furnished to me 
by Miss Eyre, who gathered them from 
the parchment kept in the chest by her 
grandfather. The ‘‘last century ” means, 
of course, the eighteenth. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Upham Rectory, Southampton. 





| 


|. ToucHING FOR THE KinG’s Evit_ IN 
| 1643.—In a paper on this subject published 


| by the Stuttgart Morgenblatt of 8 August, 
| 1829, and subsequent dates the following 
book is quoted: G*, ‘ Traité de la guérison 
|des écrouelles par l’attouchement des sep- 
tenaires,’ Aix, 1643. L. K. 


IVANHOE: CEDRIC.—Both these forms are 
mere inventions; and it is not easy to see 
why it was worth while to invent them. 
| Scott himself tells us that Ivanhoe was 
|suggested by the place-name Ivinghoe 
| (Bucks). 
| ‘The absurd form Cedric is a perversion of 
Cerdic. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


PincusHION BrirtH - Recorps. — It was a 
custom amongst the middle class a hundred 
and fifty years ago to record the births of 
girls by making a pincushion on which the 
name of the child was placed, together with 
the names of the parents and the date of 

One such I have, and it is an inter- 
piece of work, the letters and figures 
The inscrip- 


| 
| 
| 


| birth. 
esting 
|done with wire-headed pins. 
tion is :— 
Mary Daughter 
of Abraham And 
Frances Gregory 
Born Aug 29. 
On the other side are ornaments, a heart 
over a crown above the letters 
1 


MG 
5 1 
| with the year at the corners, as shown. 
| Two other crowns are at either end between 
the figures. The cushion is _ beautifully 
made, with silk tassels at each corner. The 
material is yellow brocaded silk, or ‘* yellow 
silk brocade,” as I am told is the present-day 
phrasin and though faded, the colour is 





re 
&3 
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good. These cushions were mostly made by 
that domestic institution ‘* the maiden aunt.” 
The needlework is so good that it is difficult 
to say on which side the final sewing was 
done after the cushion was stuffed. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE: 
Worksop. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GEORGE Exiot.—I should be very grateful 
to be put into communication with the 
family of Mr. J. W. Cross (husband of George 
Eliot) or Mr. Charles Lee Lewes, as I require 
information on a few details in connexion 
with a special study Iam making of part 
of George Eliot’s life and works. Please 
communicate with me direct. 

(Miss) Mary DEAKIN. 

The University, Manchester. 


Rev. Rowrianpd Hitw’s AvTOGRAPH 
LetTers.— Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.’ help me to trace the autograph 
letters and MSS. of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
sold by auction with other autograph letters 
at ‘*The County Mart,”? Shrewsbury, on Wed- 
nesday, 25 November, 1896? The letters 
formed lots 343 to 381, according to the 
printed catalogue of the sale in my possession. 
A direct reply will greatly oblige. 

ALFRED LEEDES Hunt. 

Great Snoring Rectory, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD: LINES ON ENGRAVED 
Portrait.—Can any one tell me if any 
engraved portraits of Laud are accompanied 
by eight lines beginning thus ?— 

Great Metropolitan of Martyrs! This 
Is but thy Shadow’s Metempsycosis. 
G. C. Moore Situ. 


WALTER Smit, c. 1650.—A poem of the 
period 1635-55 is addressed ‘To Walter 
Smith, an Excellent Artificer,’ and declares 
Thy narrow well-wrought mathematiques strike 

my heart. 
Is anything known of him ? 
G. C. Moore Smrru. 

The University, Sheffield. 


“BLANKET” as A VeERB.—Speaking at 
Walthamstow on 10 October about the 
Osborne judgment, the Solicitor-General said 
it was a free country, and he had no intention 
to blanket his opinion. See Times report 
{11 October). 





What does ‘“‘ blanket ” mean in this con- 
nexion ? Did Mr. Simon mean that he had 
no intention to conceal his opinion, to cover 
it as with a blanket ? Is not this a very 
unusual use of the word? There is no 
quotation for such a use in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

A. L. MayHEw. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


WATERMARKS IN PApeR.—I shall be much 
obliged if any one can refer me to books 
describing watermarks in paper in early times, 
with names of paper-makers. I do not see 
any references to this subject in the last fif- 
teen volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ E. A. Fry. 

[See C. M. Briquet’s ‘Filigranes,’ 4 vols., 1907; 
J. E. Hodgkin’s * Rariora,’ vol. ii., 1902; and H. 
Bayley’s ‘ New Light on the Renaissance.’ A review 
of the last-named appeared in The Atheneum, 
18 September, 1909, which should be consulted. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Knock, knock, but you cannot come in, 
For the door is brass, and the bolt is sin ; 
Stand on the threshold trembling and cold, 
Beautiful angel with hair of gold. 
J. D. M. 
Philadelphia. 


They are but phantoms now, their day is done. 
They lived, and loved, and died, and now are dust: 
Shadows, and passed into their shadowy land 
Whence there is no return. This is long past, 
Yet not so very long but that a breath, 
A dreamy memory of them, lingers still 
On air that once they breathed. 

F. J. Cox. 


“T would not wish thee riches, nor even the glow 
of greatness; but that wheresoe’er thou goest some 
weary face may brighten at thy smile, some aching 
heart know sunshine for a while.” 

R. M. SERJEANTSON. 

St. Peter’s Rectory, Northampton. 


Writing about Diirer in ‘Modern Painters,’ 
Ruskin quotes a sentence beginning :— 

‘““We had prayed with tears, we had loved with 
our hearts.” 


Where can I find the remainder ? — 


Camoys Court, Barcombe, Lewes. 
Perils stood thick through all the ground, 


And fierce diseases wait around. 
A. RHODES. 


“He sentenced the thief unheard rather than eat 
his mutton cold.” pats 
W. W. R. 


‘OLtp WisHart’s GRAVE.’—Can any of 
your correspondents oblige me with the full 
text (or refer me to a source where I can 
| find it) of ‘Old Wishart’s Grave,’ a story 
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in verse which I heard recited many years 
ago ? It illustrates satirically the (alleged) 
physical deterioration of the human race, 
and tells how Hodge the sexton, in digging 
a grave, lays bare a coffin-lid of huge size. 
From it proceeds a mighty voice, demanding, 
Who dares 
Disturb the quiet of Old Wishart’s grave ? 
Hodge tremblingly states his vocation and 
errand, and a colloquy ensues in which 
the voice asks what year it is, and learns that 
some thousand years have passed since the 
voice (or its owner) was interred. 
H. D. Extis. 
7, Roland Gardens, S.W. 


Canons, MippLEsex.—When was. this 
famous eighteenth-century house begun ? 
There seem to be two dates suggested, 1712 
and 1715. But surely some contemporary 
whose word is trustworthy must have 
recorded the beginning of so important an 
affair. Authorities of later date are not so 
satisfactory. NeEut Mezzo. 


** Crusig,”? Scottish LAamp.—Information 
is requested on this subject, especially 
literary references and descriptions of the 
lamps called ‘‘ crusies,’” formerly used in 
Scotland. Are there any books, such as 
archxological society proceedings, containing 
illustrations of the various shapes ? 

E. H. Lane. 


{Four Scottish quotations will be found in the 
*N.E.D.’ for this sense. ] 


** OpuscuLuM.”—Can your readers give 
me the date of the earliest use of this word, 
and where and by whom so used? I have 
traced it back to Sir Francis Bacon, but not 
earlier. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


[The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from 
Gayton, 1654. ] 


_ Nevitt, Lorp Latimer.—Can any reader 
inform me of the marriages, and conse- 
quently the quarterings, of the Latimer 
branch of the Nevills, up to the marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of John 
Nevill, with Sir Thomas Willoughby, ancestor 
of the Willoughbys de Broke? ‘J. E. T. 


KNIGHTHOOD.—Can any one kindly tell me 
where the following quotation referring to 
knighthood occurs ?— 

“That honour with which Sir Walter Raleigh 
was content, aud for which Sir Isaac Newton was 
ambitious.” 

It is said to be in one of the early novels 
of Disraeli, but I have not been able to 


ENGLISH WINE AND SPIRIT GLASSES.— 
Mr. W. E. Wynn Penny in a paper in The 
Connoisseur of March, 1902, on ‘ English 
Wine and Spirit Glasses of the Late Seven- 
teenth Century,’ writes :— 

“Fifty years ago, ina small town in one of our 
Western counties, there resided two gentlemen 
with a very keen appreciation of these beautiful 
and delicate objects, and it is from the collection 
formed by one of them that the glasses illustrating 
this paper are taken.” 

Can any one say where this town was, who 
the collectors were, and where the collections 
now are? Is there any trustworthy text- 
book on these seventeenth-century glasses ? 
I possess several of them. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 





CORPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
MuRDERER.—MR. JOHN C. FRANCIS in his 
article on the Plantagenet tombs (ante, 
p. 223) includes a quotation reporting that 
a stream of blood was believed to have 
issued from the nostrils of Henry II. when 
his son Richard stood before him, and to 
have ceased only when the son departed. 
This was considered to be a sign that the 
son was the father’s murderer. 

Are any earlier instances known of the 
presence of a supposed murderer causing a 
corpse to bleed afresh? Old people still 
remember that when they were young this 
was @ prevalent superstition. ASTARTE. 


Tuomas PAINEe’s Earty Lire.—Could 
any reader give information as to where 
Thomas Paine’s early life was spent? An 
old Dover resident, who received the in- 
formation from a still older resident, told 
me that before Paine went to America he 
had a shop, as a staymaker, at No. 6, Snar- 
gate Street, Dover. 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 

[Have you consulted Moncure Conway’s ‘Life of 
Paine,’ in two volumes 7] 


ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE: Two TRacTs. 
—‘ The Edicte of the Archbishop and Elector 
of Cologne, touching the bringing in of the 
exercise of Christian religion,’ London (1583), 
professes to be a translation from the High 
Dutch. 

‘The Declaration of the Archbishop of 
Cologne on the Deede of his Marriage,” 
London, 1583, professes to be a translation 
from a Latin proclamation of Gebhard of 
Cologne, together with a letter from the 
Pope to Gebhard, and Gebhard’s answer to 








find it. GEORGE S. SEAWARD. 





the same. 
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I should be much obliged for information 
which would enable me to trace the originals 
of these two tracts, both presumably by 
Thomas Deloney. F. O. M 


THe ‘“‘Hatts” Districr.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can obtain 
accurate information regarding the ‘‘ Halls ” 
district of Cheshire and Shropshire, more 
especially of old manor houses and town- 
ships round about Crewe, Nantwich, Madeley, 
Market Drayton, &c.? I should like infor- 
mation regarding ecclesiastical antiquities, 
rural customs, natural curiosities, monu- 
ments, family seats, &e. I am aware of the 
county histories of Ormerod, Eyton, and 
others, but have no access to them, they 
being in limited editions and expensive. In 
the “‘ Highways and Byways” series the 
district has not yet, I think, been overtaken. 

Won. C. MITCHELL. 

Greenock. 


G. J. Apps: ‘ RETURNING FROM CHURCH.’ 
—I have an oil picture, the canvas 4 ft. 2 in. 
by 3 ft. 8 in., representing a village church 
with graveyard, neighbouring barn, cottages, 
&c., and the people coming from church. 
It depicts the squire dropping a silver coin 
into a beggar’s hat; his lady, one arm in 
his, and leading a wee girl; their two old 
servants following, besides other figures. 
From the costumes one would imagine the 
picture to be of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but the name and date in the corner 
are “‘G. J. Apps, 1851.”* On the back of the 
picture there is inscribed ‘ Returning from 
Church, Loose, Kent.’ 

Do any of your readers know the history 
of this picture? Has it been engraved ? 
Who was G. J. Apps ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 





STATESMAN IN ‘FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.’ 
Who is the statesman alluded to in ‘ Friends 
in Council,’ vol. ii. Series II. p. 169, who ought 
to have taken rides in an omnibus instead of 
going to Cabinet Councils ? J. D. 

Camoys Court, Barcombe, Lewes. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S GUN-BARREL, 1632. 
—I have an old gun-barrel which has evi- 
dently burst while being discharged. It is 
inscribed ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell—Huntingdon— 
1632,” and was for long in the possession of 
some descendants of Cromwell (on the 
female side), while I have every reason to 
believe in its authenticity. 

Any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who can inform 
me direct whether it was customary for 
country gentlemen of the period to have their 





guns so marked, or if anything is known of 

@ gun accident to Cromwell or one of his 

family, will much oblige me. C. Moore. 
50, Preston Street, Brighton. 


OrtrorRD, KENT: PERHIRR AND BELLOT.— 
Can any of your readers favour me with an 
interpretation of the following, which I have 
culled from the records of this parish ?— 
**Duaid Perhirr aaus nulliod te Orizuboth 
Bellot, Jary the 31st, 1719.” 

The entry is in rather archaic handwriting, 
and I should be pleased to send a tracing of 
it to any one interested. C. HESKETH. 

Shoreham Road, Otford, Kent. 


PoULTNEY: PULTENEY: POUNTNEY.— 
I should be glad if some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would tell me when, and why, the name 
Poultney or Pulteney became changed to 
Pountney. The church of St. Lawrence 
Pountney has been so called, I believe, for 
several centuries, although the founder’s 
name was Sir John Poultney. Replies 
may be sent direct. 

MARGARET HARDISTY. 

Sydney Lodge, Russell Terrace, Leamington. 


Lovett Famity.—I shall be glad of infor- 
mation about Thomas Lovell, Kt., and 
William Lovell, Esq., who were the Par- 
liamentary representatives of Midhurst, 
Sussex, in 1553. Were they descendants 
of Henry Lovel of Harting, Sussex, Lord of 
the Manor of Little Preston in Northants, 
who died in 1501 ? Tuos. H. WRIGHT. 


Dr. FRANCIS WRIGHT.—I seek information 
also about the Rev. Francis Wright, D.D., 
who died in 1655, and is said by Burke to be 
descended from John Wright of Plowland, 
Holderness, whose marriage with Alice, 
dau. of John Ryther, in 1390 is also given. 
Who were the descendants of the above 
Rev. Francis ? 

Please reply direct. THos. H. WRIcuT. 

142, Wellingborough Road, Northampton. 


SrerNE Famity.—I have in my library 
a Prayer-Book, Church of England, printed 
in French, 1706, and over the preface appears 
the name of ‘‘ Agnus Sterne,” the mother 
of Laurence Sterne. The book came from 
Halifax, where the family of the illustrious 
author resided. This branch of the family 
of Tristram Shandy became extinct in 1783. 
I should be pleased to know if any repre- 
sentatives directly descended from Arch- 
bishop Sterne are living. 

R. M. Hutcutnson-Low. 

70, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 
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Replies. 


ham, Bt. Their second son Major Henry 
Cromwell, born in Dublin 1658, married 
Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Hewling, 


granddaughter of William Kyffin, and sister 


RICHARD CROMWELL’S DAUGHTER. 
(11 S. ii. 287.) 


EizaABEtTH, the eldest child of Richard 
Cromwell the Protector and Dorothy 
Major of Hursley, Hants, was born in 
1650. She is “the little brat” after 
whose welfare her grandfather Oliver in- 
quires in a letter to Mr. Major of 17 July. 
On the death of their father in 1715, his 
only son Oliver having died ten years earlier, 
Elizabeth and her younger sister Arina, 
wife of Dr. Thomas Gibson, Physician- 
General of the Army (see ‘D.N.B.,’ xxi. 
284), sold the family estate at Hursley to Sir 
William Heathcote for 34,0007. or 35,0001. 
The two sisters lived together in Bedford 
Row. Anna Gibson died in 1727, aged 68, 
and a marble monument in St. George’s 


Chapel in the Foundling Hospital com- | 


memorates husband and _ wife. 
Hearne, under date 1719, says :— 


**On Saturday, 5 September, came to Oxford two 
daughters of Richard Cromwell They are both 
Presbyterians, as is also Dr. Gibson, who was with 
them. They were at the Presbyterian Meeting- 
house in Oxford on Sunday morning and evening, 
and yesterday they and all 


Thomas 


is related to them, and made a great entertainment | 
, the | 
They 


for them, expecting something trom them 


physician being said to be worth £30,000. 
went from Oxford after dinner.” 


Mr. Hewling Luson (related to Henry 
Cromwell’s line) says :— 


‘‘T have been several times in company with these 
ladies. They were well-bred, well-dressed, stately 
women, exactly punctilious; but they seemed, 


especially Mistress Cromwell, to carry about them 
a with a! 
they conversed | 


a consciousness of high rank, accom 
secret dread that those with whom 
should not observe and acknowledge it. They had 
neither the good sense nor the great enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Bendysh [Bridget, third daughter of Bridget 
Cromwell and Henry Ireton, married Thomas 
Bendysh in 1669]. But as the daughters of Ireton 
had dignity without pride, the daughters of Richard 
Cromwell had pride without much dignity.” 


Elizabeth Cromwell appointed as executors 
Richard and Thomas Cromwell, grandsons 
of Henry, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
desiring them to erect in Hursley Church 
a monument setting forth all the particulars 


lof Benjamin and William 


} 


| in Chancery. 


! : the gang with them | 
dined at Dr. Gibson’s, the Provost of Queen’s, who | 


Hewling, all 
adherents of the unfortunate Monmouth. 
Richard Cromwell, the fifth son of Major 
Henry, was born at Hackney in 1695, and 
became an eminent attorney and solicitor 
On 3 September, 1723, he 
married Sarah, the daughter of Ebenezer 


| Gatton of Southwark, niece, and eventually 


a coheiress, of Sir Robert Thornhill, a 


| wealthy attorney of Red Lion Square. 
|The ceremony was performed in the chapel 
| at Whitehall 
| Bishop 
| Thomas Gibson who married Anna Crom- 
| well. 


by 
of London, 


Dr. Edmund _ Gibson, 
nephew of the Dr. 


Richard Cromwell eventually _ re- 
moved to Hampstead, where he died in 
1759, and was buried in the family vault in 
Bunhill Fields. He left two sons and four 
daughters, none of whom married. 

Richard’s younger brother Thomas Crom- 
well, the seventh son of Major Henry, and 
| the only one of his eight sons whose de- 

scendants survive, was born at Hackney in 
1699, and became a partner of his brother 
Henry, a wholesale provision merchant 
and sugar-refiner on Snowhill. On quitting 
| business he retired to Bridgwater Square, 
and, dying in 1748 (or 1752 ?), was buried 
|in Bunhill Fields. He was twice married : 
first to Frances, daughter of John Tidman, 
merchant ; and secondly to Mary, daughter 
of Nicholas Skinner, merchant. By the 
first marriage he had three sons and two 
_daughters, but only one left issue. This 
| was Anne, who in 1753 was married to John 
Field, an apothecary (see ‘D.N.B.,’ xviii. 
399, 402, 405). By his second marriage with 
Mary Skinner (who lived to nearly 105 years 
of age) Thomas Cromwell had three sons and 
three daughters. None of these had issue 
| except the eldest, Oliver Cromwell of Ches- 
hunt (1742-1821), author of ‘Memoirs of 
'the Protector Oliver Cromwell and of his 
Two Sons, Richard and Henry,’ who, by his 
| wife Mary Morse, left a daughter Elizabeth 
Oliveria Cromwell (1777-1849). She married 
in 1801 Thomas Artemidorus Russell of 
Thurston, co. Hereford, and left numerous 
descendants. (See ‘The House of Crom- 
| well,’ by James Waylen, 1897. pp. 37-67.) 

A. R. Bay ey. 


of the Cromwell and Major alliances, a task | 


which they piously performed. 

Henry Cromwell, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, married on 10 May, 1653, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Russell of Chippen- 


Thomas Cromwell, seventh son of Major 
Henry Cromwell, was a grocer at Snowhill. 
|'He married twice. By his first wife, 
| Frances Tidman, he had five children. By 
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his second wife, Mary, daughter of Nicholas 
Skinner, who survived her husband, he had 
five more children. Of these children, 
Richard and Elizabeth died young; there 
was another daughter, Hannah Hewling ; 
and two sons, Oliver and Thomas, went to 
St. Paul’s School. London. The entry in 
the Admission Registers of that school 
reads :— 

“1751, Dec. 4, Oliver Cromwell, aged 9, son of 
Mary C., widow, of Paternoster Row. Thomas 
Cromwell, aged 8, son of Mary C., widow, of 
Paternoster Row.” 

Oliver became an attorney in partnership 
with a Mr. Harrison, solicitor in Chancery, 
address Essex Street, Strand. He married 
in 1771 Mary, daughter of Morgan Morse, 
and had three children: a son, who died 
young; Oliver, b. 1782, d. 1785; and 
Elizabeth Oliverea, b. 1777. 

Thomas was apprenticed to an ironmonger 
in the Strand. Later he was a lieutenant 
in the E.I.C.S., and died unmarried in 1771. 


These particulars are from a manuscript 
note which I made to p. 97 of Gardiner’s 
‘Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School ’ 
about fifteen years ago. I have forgotten 
my “ authority,’ but it would be probably 
Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell.’ 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


The following obituary notice referring 
to another Richard Cromwell’s daughter, 
also named Elizabeth, may perhaps prove of 
interest under this heading. It is taken 
from The Gentleman's Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1792 (p. 1058) :— 


“ At Hampstead, Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, eldest 
daughter and last surviving child of Mr. Richard C., 
randson of Henry, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
er sisters Anne died in 1777, and Letitia in 1789. 
She has left the bulk of her fortune to Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, attorney, clerk of the Million bank, &e. ; 
500/. to the children of Mr. — Field, of Newington, 
late an apothecary, of Newgate-street, London, 
who married her cousin, her uncle Thomas’s 
daughter ; and a handsome legacy to Mrs. Moreland, 
relict of Richard Hinde, esq. whose mother was her 
maternal aunt, and who, with her brother, jointly 
ossessed Cheshunt park, the moiety of which, on 
his death, devolved to them, subject to his widow’s 
jointure.” 


I presume the Oliver Cromwell mentioned 
above was the builder of Cheshunt House, 
and also the author of ‘Memoirs of the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell and of his Sons, 
Richard and Henry ’ (1820). 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

{[Lapy Russent, Mr. W. Scorr, and Mr. C. 
THoMAS-STANFORD also thanked for replies. ] 





SPEAKER'S CHAIR OF THE OLD HOUSE OF 
Commons (11 8S. ii. 128, 177, 218).—My note 
on the preservation of the Speaker’s chair 
of the old House of Commons, after the 
destructive fire of 1834, has been of inte- 
rest to readers of Masonic literature as 
well as of ‘N. & Q.’ It was reprinted in 
full in The Freemason, where it initiated 
an interesting correspondence. But no 
information has been given as to the dis- 
posal of the Speaker’s chair. The evidence 
is therefore all in support of the statement 
that the chair was sent down to Wearside, 
and used on the occasion of the Duke of 
Sussex’s visit on 12 November, 1839. The 
extracts I gave in reference to the use of the 
chair, and its being the Speaker’s chair of 
the old House of Commons, were taken from 
the columns of The Sunderland and Durham 
County Herald of 15 November, 1839, The 
Morning Chronicle of the same date, and The 
Freemason’s Quarterly Review for 1839, 
p- 498. 

My personal investigations have fully con- 
firmed the accuracy of the reports quoted ; 
and there is now no question that the original 
Speaker’s chair of the old House of Commons 
is yet preserved, and used as the Worshipful 
Master’s chair of the Phoenix Lodge of Free- 
masons, No. 94, Sunderland. I have been 
informed by the son of an old officer of the 
lodge that there has always been a tradition 
in his family that this chair was the one used 
by the royal duke at the public reception in 
the Exchange, and afterwards in the meeting 
of the Phoenix Lodge, where H.R.H. pre- 
sided as Grand Master of England. 

How it happened that so historic a chair 
became the property of a Masonic lodge in 
the North of England, may be explained by 
the fact that Sir Cuthbert Sharp, F.S.A., the 
well-known scholar, was a resident in Sunder- 
land for twenty-two years as Comptroller of 
Customs. He was nephew of Brass Crosby, 
M.P., the famous Lord Mayor of London, 
who defended the liberties of the City in the 
conflict which took place between the House 
of Commons and the printers of London, 
because the latter had published reports of 
the proceedings of Parliament without 
permission. Sir Cuthbert Sharp was also 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master, under the 
Earl of Durham, for the Durham and 
Northumbrian Masonic lodges. The Duke 
of Sussex was not only Grand Master of the 
English Masonic Order, but also the most 
intimate friend and associate of the Ist Earl 
of Durham. It was, therefore, natural that 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, with his antiquarian 
knowledge and taste, and being the third 
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highest official in Masonic circles, should 
strive to make the royal visit memorable in 
the history of Freemasonry in the provinces 
by providing a unique chair for the use of 
the Grand Master of England when he 
came into the county for a memorable 
ceremony. 

The chair in the Phoenix Lodge answers to 
the description given of the original chair in 
the old House of Commons: a_ large, 
commodious chair with fluted Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by the royal arms with 
®@ canopy. 
royal arms are replaced by a shield with the 
Masonic Arms, and that Masonic emblems 
have been added to the framework of the 
back of the chair. By permission of the 
Worshipful Master of the Lodge, Mr. James 
Summers, I have secured an_ excellent 
sketch of this unique relic of the old House 
of Commons. 

I may add that Sir Cuthbert Sharp was a 
correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, and was 


The only alterations are that the | 


proved, for on making application I was 
informed, very courteously, that I could not 
be admitted, as there was no one to take 
charge of me, and I was shown the printed 
rule in question. Whether this precaution 
was taken to protect visitors or to prevent 
attempts at communication with the convicts, 
I did not discover. 

There are illustrations of the effigies of 
Henry II. and Richard I. in the first quarterly 
| volume of The Ancestor (in an article on 
|the King’s Coronation ornaments). Lord 
Malmesbury relates in his ‘Memoirs of an 
ex-Minister,’ that he visited Fontevrault in 
1863, and wrote to Count Persigny from 
Saumur, asking if the Emperor would give up 
““ees derniers souvenirs de la grande race 
des Plantagenets’’ to Westminster Abbey. 
Owing to the ill-feeling caused by some 
recent dispatches of Lord John Russell, 
the French Government refused; but the 
Emperor promised to accede to Lord Malmes- 
bury’s request if his party came into power. 


| 


| 


| 





vice-chairman at the banquet given to the} In 1866 Napoleon prepared to fulfil his 
Duke of Wellington when the Duke paid a| promise, but the people of the district 
visit to his brother, the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, | showed such violent opposition to the 


Rector of Bishop Wearmouth, in 1827. Sir 
Walter Scott was the guest of Sir Cuthbert 
when the Duke was welcomed by banquet 
and ball. Some time afterwards, in some 
correspondence, the Wearside knight said 
he hoped Sir Walter had not forgotten his 
friends in Sunderland. In reply Sir Walter 
Seott sent the following lines to Sir Cuthbert : 
Forget thee? No! my worthy frere! 
Forget blythe mirth and gallant cheer? 
eath sooner stretch me on my bier! 
Forget thee? No. 
Forget the universal shout 
When “canny Sunderland” spoke out— 
A truth which knaves affect to doubt ? 
Forget thee? No. 
Forget my Surtees in a ball-room ? 
Forget your sprightly dumpty diddles 
And beauty tripping to the fiddles? 
Forget my hes + friends the Liddells? 
Forget you? No. 
JOHN ROBINSON. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


PLANTAGENET TomBs AT FONTEVRAULT 
(11 S. ii. 184, 223, 278).—I visited Fonte- 
vrault nearly seven years ago, and saw the 
little town, but could not get a view of the 
tombs, which were within the big convict 
prison—‘“‘ maison centrale de détention.”’ 
f was warned in Saumur that visitors were 
not admitted unless an official was at liberty 
to take them round, and that although in 
summer, when there were numerous tourists, 
guides were always held available, in winter 
it was a case of taking one’s chance. So it | 








removal of the monuments that he asked 
Lord Derby to release him from his promise ; 
| The Fontevrault charters included in 
Dr. Round’s ‘ Calendar of Documents pre- 
details of the grants made to the abbey 
| by the English kings and other persons. 
[Reply from Mr. W. 8. CorpeEr shortly. ] 
“Unecuneca’”’: “Ga” (11 8S. ii. 143, 
| no. 297 in Birch, i. 414, affords no support 
|for the form gd. We there find a large 
| be in the genitive plural, viz., Myrena, 
| Wocenseetna, and the like; and amongst 
| them are Nox-gaga, Oht-gaga. 
| would appear to be gaga, gen. pl. of a form 
| gag. There may easily have been such a 
'Geging in Kemble, and the gen. case 
Geceges in the same. Of course, if we alter 
| Oxna-ga, Oht-gaga into Ohtna-ga, and 
| Unecungga into Ytena-ga, we can then infer 
such a case, we are to parse the various 
sentences in this charter, nor how ga can be 
Being away from home, I could only 
refer to my ‘Place-Names of Cambs,’ s.v. 


| so the transfer was never carried out. 
served in France’ give many interesting 
| G. H. Wuirte. 

| 

211, 272).—My point is that the Charter 
number of names, all of which appear to 
| The suffix 

'name as Geg; for we find the patronymic 
all the evidence, turning Nox-gaga into 
a suffix -ga. But we are not told how, in 
a genitive plural. 

Ely. Actual reference to that would have 
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furnished the clue; for I there refer back | 
to Chadwick’s ‘Studies in Old English,’ | 
section 5, printed in the Transactions of the | 
Cambridge Philological Society, vol. iv. | 
partii. We there find a full discussion of the | 
Anglian gé and the genitives plural geona, | 
gena, wena, and many more related forms. 

I see no evidence for supposing that the 
form g@ is Jutish. It seems rather to be 
Old Friesic, and I quote the O.Fr. g@ in 
my ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Yeoman.’ But we 
must remember that “‘Old” Friesic is 
a misnomer; it is merely ‘“‘ Middle” 
Friesic. What the form was in “Old” 
Friesic no one can say. But before we can 
admit the existence of d (as the equivalent of 
G. au) in any dialect of Old English. it is 
not unreasonable to ask for just one indubit- 
able example. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mr. Corbett’s orderly and self-consistent | 
solution of the ‘Tribal Hidage’ puzzle 
had at least two essential points: the 
“ Mercians ” were placed near the Firth of | 
Forth, 7.e., in Bernicia; and the 100,000 | 
hides at the end were altered to 10,000. If | 
these points are ruled out as inadmissible, | 
as I think they must be, his whole scheme | 
falls to pieces without further argument. | 
It is otherwise with his suggestions for the 
identification of the unknown tribal names, 
which might be altered or rejected without | 
invalidating the solution. For example, | 
Unecungga might have been the name of | 
some tribe in the district, even if it cannot be 
the original form of the word Huntingdon 
(Huntandun). J. BROWNBILL. | 


The four orders are (1) the Jacobins, (2) 
Franciscans, (3) Augustinians, and (4) 
Carmelites. The initials of these can be 
found respectively in the fruits : (1) Amandes 
de Jardin (Jordan almonds), (2) Figues (figs), 
(3) Avelines (filberts), (4) Raisins de Cabas 
(“‘ Alligants or Fraile Raisins,’ Cotgrave, 
1650). 

I make this suggestion for what it is worth. 

Joun Hopcxin. 


** Mendiant ”’ is a name given to four kinds 
of dried fruits, which grocers usually mix 
together ; they are the figs of Provence, the 
raisins of Malaga, almonds, and filberts. 
They were at one time called Lenten fruit. 
The little Father André said one day, when 
preaching before Louis XIII., that these 
fruits were so called from having as their 


| patrons the four orders of mendicants, viz., 


the Franciscan Capuchins, who represented 
the dried raisins; the Récollets, who were 
like the dried figs; the Minimes, who re- 


| sembled damaged almonds ; and the Moines- 


déchaux, who were only empty filberts. 

The above information is taken from 

Descherelle’s ‘ Dictionnaire National,’ 1857. 
Tom JONES. 


The four great orders of mendicant friars 
are the Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, 
and Augustinian. Figs, raisins, nuts, and 
almonds were thought to represent the 
colour of the respective habits. I do not 
know how to apply them correctly ; but I 
suppose that the Dominicans or Black Friars. 
are to be seen in raisins ; the Franciscans or 
Grey Friars (who came to dress in brown) 


| in figs; the Carmelites or White Friars in 


Mrs. Swate, 1761-1845 (11 S. ii. 248).— | 
The name of Mrs. Swale is not, I think, 
of frequent occurrence in the literature of | 
her day. Such works as Percy Fitzgerald’s 
‘History of the Royal Dukes and Princesses 
of the Family of George III.,’ London, 
Tinsley, 1882, 2 vols., ‘ The Greville Memoirs,’ 
edited by Reeve, First Series, 1875, 3 vols., 
and Mary Ann Clarke’s ‘ The Rival Princes,’ 
1810, 2 vols., may contain incidental refer- 
ences to Mrs. Swale. W. S. S. 


“ MENDIANT,” FRENCH Dessert (11 S. 
ii. 268).—Littré says :— 

“*3e, Les quatres mendiants se dit de quatre sortes | 
de fruits secs qui sont les figues, les avelines, les | 
raisins secs, et les amandes, et dont on fait des | 
assiettes de dessert; cette dénomination, qui | 
tient certainement aux quatre ordres mendiants, | 
sans qu’on sache exactement pourquoi, est plus | 
ancienne que le P. André, qui en donnait une | 
explication allégorique en préchant devant | 
Louis XIII.” 





blanched almonds; and the Austin Friars 


|in nuts, the only fruit which remains to be 


distributed. 

The friars were sometimes referred to as 
Caim=Cain, that being the acrostic of their 
names, while the Franciscans were termed 
Minorites, and the Dominicans Jacobins, 
as they often were, from their having a 
famous establishment in the Rue St. Jacques 
at Paris. St. SwITHIN. 


The mixture of raisins and almonds was,. 
and probably is still, called ‘“‘ students’ 
fodder” (Studentenfutter) in Austria-Hungary. 

K. 


4s 


[PRINCIPAL SALMON also refers to Littré.] 


Bes BrouGHrTon (11S. ii. 286).—She was a 
lady of no reputation who is mentioned in 
Gayton’s ‘Festivous Notes,’ p. 19, and 
‘Merry Drollery Complete,’ ed. 1670, p. 175 


| (the peculiar form of underclothing she 
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affected is referred to ibid., p. 134 and p. 138). 
She is probably the ‘‘ Besse’ of the lines in 
*“Musarum Delicize,’ 2nd ed., p. 95; and 
the “‘ Mad Besse”? who appears among the 
** Black Saints ”’ in ‘ Poor Robin’sAlmanacks.’ 


I should have been pleased to Jearn the | 


source of your correspondent’s poem. 
G. THorn Drury. 
[Scotus also thanked for reply. ] 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii, 267).— 


Trifles make perfection. 


Mr. Hitt is, of course, acquainted with | 
the well-known story of the friend who visited | 


Michelangelo. Returning shortly afterwards 
and finding the statue on which he was 
engaged showing few signs of progress, he 
asked the reason. The explanation not 
proving satisfactory, he exclaimed, ‘ But 
these are trifles.”. Whereupon the master 
replied, “‘ Trifles make 


perfection is no trifle.” The story, as we 


now have it, is taken from C. C. Colton’s | 
‘Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words,’ | 


1820-22, 2 vols. Apparently it has not been 
stated from what source Colton obtained 
his information. 

The lines inquired after by Mr. Mackay 
WILSON, 

When into the arms of Night sinks weary Day, 

And crimson grows the west, 


appear to be an inverted and somewhat | 


clumsy paraphrase of the words of John 
Howard Bryant, an American poet, and 
brother of William Cullen Bryant. 
of J. H. Bryant’s sonnets the line occurs, 

The west is crimson with retiring day, 


which exactly expresses the meaning of the | 
lines without unnecessary | 


two previous 


circumlocution. W.S. S. 


Istineton HIsTORIANS (11 S. ii. 187, 239, 


is the third, and is dated 1829. A later 


perfection, and | 


In one | 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS (11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293).—The land 
| upon which the French Embassy is built, as 
, well as the flats which have been erected 
on the site of Holy Trinity Church, Knights- 
bridge, is the property of the Ecclesiastical 
| Commissioners, and I have received a very 
| courteous letter on behalf of the Ecclesias- 
| tical Commissioners from Mr. J. F. Pelham, 
|one of the two assistant secretaries of the 
| Commissioners, which states that 

“the church of the Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge, 
| was taken down in the year 1904 in accordance 
with the provisions of an Order in Council dated 
the 13th May, 1901, by which the benetices of All 
Saints, Knightsbridge, and the Holy Trinity, 
Knightsbridge, were united. The church of the 
| Holy Trinity, Kensington Gore, was erected out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the site. 

‘*So far as I am aware,” continues Mr. Pelham, 
“no burials took place in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Knightsbridge, and there was nosurrounding 
land to the church, so that I assume that the 
remains of persons buried in the former chapel 
| must have been removed before it was rebuilt in 

1861.” 

The Ven. James H. F. Peile, late Vicar of 
All Saints’, Knightsbridge, now Archdeacon 
of Warwick, kindly informs me that the 
| church formerly next the French Embassy 

was in its latter days a parish church, 

Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge, ‘* technically,” 
| he thinks, 

“*a ‘New Vicarage.’ When it was pulled down its 
district was added to the parish of All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, commonly celed All Saints, Ennis- 
more Gardens, and a new church with the dedica- 
tion of Holy Trinity was built in Prince Consort 
Road, behind the Albert Hall, and took a portion 


| of the old parish of All Saints.” 


te fe | which are now in m 
250, 296).—My edition of Nelson’s ‘ History ? | 


historian not mentioned on p. 296 is T. E. | 


Tomlins, who published his ‘ Perambulation 
of Islington’ in 1858. He mentions Nelson’s 
‘History’ in some of his notes, and makes 
corrections. FRANK PENNY. 


W. S. S. will find a more complete list 
of the local histories in Mr. Anderson’s 
“Book of British Topography.’ My query 
asked for information about these historians, 
who are nearly all too unimportant and 
illusive to receive proper notice in the 
* D.N.B.’ ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


I have also received the following from 
|the Rev. H. B. Coward, who was the last 
Vicar of the old Holy Trinity Church, 
| Knightsbridge, and is the present Vicar of 
| Holy Trinity, Kensington :— 

“The Registers of Holy Trinity. Knightsbridge, 
possession at Holy Trinity 
Church, Kensington, date back to 1658, but they are 
only registers of baptisms and marriages. There are 


| no registers of burials, and, as far as I know, no 
| burials ever took place in that chapel; so your 


correspondent must, I feel sure, be mistaken in 


| supposing that his grandfather was buried there.” 


Mr. Coward also confirms the statement that 
‘*the chapel became a parish church by 
Order in Council in 1861, when Dr. Wilson 
became the first vicar.” Mr. Coward as a 
boy ‘‘ had the privilege of the acquaintance 
of that delightful old gentleman Mr. Thoms,” 
whom he used to meet at the house of his 
uncle Thomas Lane Coward, who was long the 
esteemed manager of The Morning Post. 





JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 





26. anti A sb A 
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JOHN PEEL (11 S. ii. 229, 278).—From a 
photograph of John Peel’s tombstone in 
Caldbeck Churchyard I copy the following 
inscription, embodying particulars which 
may well be recorded under this heading :— 

In memory of 
John Peel of 
Ruthwaite, who died 
Nov. 17 1854 aged 78 years. 
Also Mary, his wife, who 
died Augt 9" 1859 aged 82. 
Also Jonathan, their Son 
who died Jan. 21** 1800 
aged 2 years. 
Also Peter, their Son, who 
died Nov' 13t® 1840 
aged 27 Years. 

Also Mary Davidson, their 
daughter who died Nov. 30 
1863, aged 48 years. 
Also John their Son who died 
Nov? 22"4 1887 aged 90 years. 

it may also be noted that Mr. William 
Metcalfe, “* composer of the present popular 
setting of the Cumberland hunting song 
* John Peel,’ ” died at Carlisle in June, 1909. 

Joun T. PAGE. 


BaRLow TrREcOTHICK, Lorp Mayor 
(11 S. ii. 209, 298).—I have never heard of 
this name in Cornwall, and I do not think 
that Lord Mayor Trecothick was born in the 
Duchy. His family was connected in com- 
merce with Antigua, and there are refer- 
ences to him in Oliver’s history ofthat island. 
He bought in 1768 the estate of Addington, 
near Croydon, and on his death in May, 
1775, a tablet to his memory was placed in 
the chancel by his widow. The inscrip- 
tion thereon, and some particulars as to his 
two wives, will be found in Manning and 
Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ ii. 557-65, 801. 

W. P. Courtney. 


His age, 56, is given on his monument, 
but no other genealogical particulars. Having 
no issue, he by will dated 27 January, 1774, 
devised the Addington estate to his nephew 
James Ivers, directing him to take the name 
of Trecothick. His widow Ann (whom he 
married in 1770), daughter of Amos Mere- 
dith of Henbury in Cheshire, married 
17 April, 1777, Assheton Curzon, afterwards 
Viscount Curzon of Penn, Bucks, and died 
i3 June, 1804. G. E. C. 


The tomb stands in a recess, supposed at 
one time to have been a small window in the 
chancel. The inscription gives the date of 
death and a eulogy, but no mention of birth- 
place. The old church at Addington was 
built of flint. In 1773 the wall of the in- 
terlor was rebuilt with bricks by the then 





Alderman Trecothick. He was twice married 
but left no issue. I have an idea that he 
was born at Broadstairs, but am unable to 
say so positively. 
ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 
Bognor. 


Smr Eyre Cootre’s Monument (11 S. ii. 
227, 295).—The monument is in West- 
minster Abbey. But in view of some small 
errors and doubts on the part of your 
correspondents, let me mention that Sir 
Eyre Coote died at Fort St. George on 
26 April, 1783, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
Chureh under the gallery on the 28th 
(‘Church in Madras, pp. 368-9; De 
Rozario’s ‘ Complete Monumental Register,’ 
1815, p. 194; and Seton Kerr’s ‘ Selections 
from Caleutta Gazettes,’ vol. ii. 322). Here 
the body rested till November, 1784, when 
it was taken on board H.M.S. Belmont and 
conveyed to England. It was reinterred 
at Rockbourne in Hampshire in 1785. 

FRANK PENNY. 


The following extracts may assist. 

Kelly’s ‘ Hampshire,’ 1875, p. 274, under 
head of Rockbourne, states :— 

‘* West Park, the estate of the Trustees of the 
late Eyre Coote, Esq., contains a lofty column to 
the memory of two distinguished members of that 
family.” 

‘Westminster Abbey,’ by Charles Hiatt, 
1902 (Bell’s ‘*‘ Cathedral Series ’’), p. 46, has : 

‘* Lieut.-General Sir Eyre Coote (d. 1783) 
expelled the French from Coromandel and de- 
feated the forces of Hyder Ali. The vast and 
hideous monument (by Thomas Banks) was 
erected by the East India Company.” 


W. B. H. 


“ GineHam”’: “ Gamp” (11 8. ii. 268).— 
More than fifty years ago people spoke of 
their umbrellas as ‘‘ gingham gamps,” 
pronouncing the word “ ging-gam.” An 
older recollection is of “‘ gingham gowns,” 
which women-folk were proud to possess 
and wear. Yet later in the sixties, lads, 
on seeing a woman with an umbrella, said, 
“There’s owd Mother Gamp an’ her 
gingam!” The big carriage umbrellas were 
called ‘ carriage gingams.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


J. W. in Hone’s ‘ YEAR Boox’ (11 S. ii. 
230).—These letters, if accurately assigned 
to the artists who did most of the engravings 
for the ‘ Year Book,’ will no doubt repre- 
sent James Ward, animal painter and 
engraver, who was born in 1769, and died 
in 1859. WwW. 8. 8. 
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T. Q. M. iy Hone’s ‘Taste Boox’|9 S$. xii. 426, is wrongly stated to have 

(11 S. ii. 230).—‘'T. Q. M.” in Hone’s| occurred in 1566, and actually occurred 

‘Table Book’ occasionally appears as|8 March, 1558/9) Sir Richard Shelley suc- 


“Q. T. M.,” evidently denoting the same 
person. As no known author then living 
(1827-8) has initials corresponding to 
““T. Q. M.,” and as the writer sometimes 
varies the order of the letters, it is possible 
that they are adopted to disguise the real 
authorship of the papers under which they 
stand. May one suppose that Hone himself 
elected to write certain articles under the 
initials ‘‘ T. Q. M.”’ in order to conceal the 
number of his personal contributions ? 

W. 5S. S. 


“TuRCOPOLERIUS”’ (11 S. ii. 247).— 
Misses Tuker and Malleson in their ‘ Hand- 
book to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,’ 
Part III., at p. 235 write as follows :— 

** At a Chapter General held in 1331 the Knights 
{(Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem] were 
divided according to nationality, and 7 langues 
or languages were formed, viz., 1. Provence; 
2. Auvergne; 3. France; 4. Italy; 5. Aragon; 
6. England; 7. Germany. In the next century 
the 5th langue was subdivided, making an 8th 
langue of Castile and Portugal....Each langue 
had its Auberge at the chef-lieu, and each was 
represented in its own country....The head of 
each langue lived at the Convent, i.e., the chef- 
lieu at Rhodes or Malta, and was called Conventual 
Bailiff ; while a Capitular Bailiff, only bound to 
appear there for a Chapter General, presided 
[over] the langue in his own country, with the 
title of Grand Prior.’”’ 

They add in a foot-note that in England 
the Grand Prior ranked as premier Baron 
of the realm. 

The Conventual Bailiffs (whose existence 
is not recorded in the ‘ N.E.D.’ either under 
* Conventual ’ or ‘ Bailiff’) had various titles. 
That of Provence was styled Magnus Com- 
mendatorius, grand commander; that of 
Auvergne, Mareschallas, marshal; that of 
France, Magnus Hospitalarius, grand hos- 
pitaller ; that of Italy, Admiratus, admiral ; 
that of Aragon, Draperius, or later Magnus 
Conservator, 7.e., grand standard - bearer ; 
that of England, Twurcopolerius, or com- 
mander of light cavalry ; that of Germany, 
Magnus Bajulivus, grand bailiff; that of 
Castile, Cancellarius, chancellor. 

Thus the Turcopolier was the sixth Con- 
ventual Bailiff, and as such the seventh of the 
most important officers of the Order. The 
Grand Prior of England ranked fifteenth. 
It is therefore surprising to read in the 
article on Sir Richard Shelley in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
that the Turcopolier ranked second to the 
Grand Prior, and that on Sir Thomas 





ceeded him as Grand Prior, but forbore to 
use the title in deference to the feelings of 
Queen Elizabeth. The article is inaccurate 
in another respect, as I pointed out at the 
above reference ; so one may without undue 
presumption question the further statement 
that on Sir Thomas Tresham’s death the 
office of Turcopolier was annexed to that of 
Grand Master. 

The light cavalry, of which the Turco- 
polier was the nominal head, were, as their 
name implies, sons of Turkish fathers by 
Christian mothers (T'vpxdzovAol, or even 
TupkorovAa). 

Who was John Kendall Virgil, Turcopolier 
under Innocent VIII.? Has any list of 
Turcopoliers and Grand Priors of England 
been published with biographical details ? 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


According to the pedigrees in my posses- 
sion, it was Sir John Shelley who was 
Turcopolier of the Order of St. John and 
Great Prior of Rhodes. He was killed at the 
famous siege of Rhodes in 1522. Richard (of 
Patcham 7) was his elder brother, of whom 
I know nothing except that his line is 
extinct on the male side, nor do I know the 
date of his death. Edward (of Warming- 
hurst), his younger brother, from whom 
I am descended, died in 1554. As Elizabeth 
succeeded in 1558, it would appear that Sir 
Richard of the medal must have been of a 
later generation, but I have not his name 
in my pedigrees. The Turcopolier, head of 
the English branch of the Order, appears to 
have been a sort of Foreign Minister. 

E. E. STREET. 


Porter in his ‘ Knights of Malta’ (vol. i. 
p- 260, edition of 1858) explains the origin 
of the name. He also in a foot-note refers 
to Addison’s ‘History of the Templars,’ 
but without giving the page. It would 
appear as if the office existed in the Order 
of the Temple as well as that of the Hospital. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth. 


The Knights of Malta chose their grand 
officers from eight 


‘* different Languages, or Nations: of which the 
English were formerly the 6th, but now [1694] 
there are only 7. The first is that of Provence, 
whose Chief is Grand Commendator of the 
Religion: The 2d of Auvergne, whose Chief is 
Mareschal of the Order : The 3d of France, whose 


| Chief is Grand Hospitaller: The 4th of Italy, and 


Tresham’s death (which, as I pointed out at | their Chief Admiral: The 5th of Arragon, and 
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their Chief, Grand Conservator: The 6th of 
Germany, and their Chief, Grand Bayliff of the 
Order: The 7th of Castile, and their Chief, Grand 
Chancellor: And the Chief of the English was 
formerly Grand Twurcopolier, or Colonel of the 
Cavalry.” 

This is an extract from “The Great Historical, 
Geographical and Poetical Dictionary ; being 


A Curious Miscellany of Sacred and Pro- | 


phane History, &c.....by several Learned 
Men,” London, 1694, folio. 
JoHN HopcKIN. 


A full account of Sir Richard Shelley 
will be found at 1S. viii. 192; xi. 179; 25S. 
xii. 470; 358. i. 19, 59. W. Scort. 


This title has received an unusual amount 
of attention in ‘N. & Q.’; see 1S. vii. 407; 
viii. 189; ix. 80; x. 378; xi. 21, 178, 200; 
6S. xi. 128, 277, 512; xii. 52, 155, 358; 
78. i. 118, 171. W. C. B. 

[L. L. K. also thanked for reply.] 


‘ ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM’: ‘‘ GALE” (11S. 
ii. 226).—‘* Each gentlest airy gale” at 
once commends itself as an intelligible and 
poetical phrase, and one, therefore, distinctly 
preferable to the reading of the traditional 
text. There is no difficulty in showing that 
in the opinion of poets “gale,” as Mr. 
McELwaInE remarks, ‘‘ does not necessarily 
imply violent wind.’ In notable instances 


it connotes the very reverse. Take, for 
example, the softly melodious passage 


(‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv. 156) descriptive of the 
verdurous Eden which Satan contemplates 
before settling to the execution of his fatal 
enterprise :— 
Now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 

This is the mild susurrus, the ‘‘ sweet south 
that breathes upon a bank of violets,” 
stealing and giving as it goes. So it is with 
the reminiscences of the first bridal, memor- 
ably presented in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ viii. 515:— 

Fresh gales and gentle airs 

Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 

Sung spousal, and bid haste the ev’ning star. 

Again, when we turn to the Temptation 

in the Wilderness (‘ Paradise Regained,’ ii. 
362), we find that Nature herself seems to 
favour the elaborate and cunningly devised 
preparations for a sumptuous feast :— 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chiming strings or charming pipes, and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann’d 
‘From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells. 








Thomson (‘ Spring,’ 873) has the significant 
expression, “‘ Every gale is peace.’ Collins, 
in his ‘Ode to Evening,’ places ‘‘ dying 
gales’? among the characteristic features by 
which the ‘‘nymph reserved” is distin- 
guished ; and Coleridge, alluding in ‘The 
Kolian Harp’ to the same witching period 
of transition, writes :— 

And now, its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 
Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed 

wing ! 

Of course, as the lexicographers say, the 
word ‘“‘is commonly used in conjunction 
with some qualifying adjective: as a 
gentle gale, a fresh gale”’: and so forth. 
This caution is fully respected in the phrase 
“* gentlest airy gale.” THomas BAYNE. 


Hancincg Sworp Attey: LomBarpD 
STREET OFF FLEET STREET (11 S. ii. 269).— 
In 1761 the former was known as Hanging 
Sword Court, and was so named after a sign 
of the Hanging Sword, as was also Hanging 
Sword Alley, formerly in Quaker Street, - 
Spitalfields. See Dodsley’s ‘London and 
its Environs.’ 

Lombard Street, Whitefriars, is described 
by Cunningham as being a street in “ Alsa- 
tia,” a cant name for a lane formerly in- 
habited by fraudulent debtors. 

J. HOLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


TAMMANY AND ENGLAND (11 S. ii. 185, 
237).—Surely Mr. ALBERT MaTTHEWws does 
not intend to suggest that contributions to 
‘N. & Q.’ upon matters which may later 
be mentioned in the ‘N.E.D.’ should be 
deferred until that portion of the alphabet 
is reached. If so, one may doubt whether 
Sir James Murray and his co-editors would 
agree, as much valuable information, in 
that case, would reach them too late. I am, 
of course, in no way responsible for the 
accuracy, or otherwise, of the quotation 
I gave from ‘The World Almanac’: that 
is a matter for Mr. MarrHews and its editor 
to settle. What I specially recorded con- 
cerned not Tammany societies in general, 
but a particular reference to “St. Tam- 
many’ in an English newspaper at a 
very noteworthy time in the history of 


the United States and the relationship 
of the two countries. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 
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‘The Century Dictionary Supplement,’ 
lately issued, defines ‘‘ Wiskinskie”’ as 
‘** a doorkeeper of the Tammany Society ” ; 
while ‘“‘Sagamore’”’ is considered by some 
writers to be identical in meaning with 
‘* Sachem,” 
latter as a chief of the first rank, and the 
former one of the second. N. W. HItt. 

New York. 

‘EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL’ (11 S. 
ii. 267, 317).—The Edinburgh Literary 
Journal was established, and, during the 
greater part of its existence, edited, by Henry 
Glassford Bell (1803-74), Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, and author of a ‘ Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’ and other works. Some of the 
most distinguished writers of the day con- 


though others distinguish the | 


| then, that though wholly a man to outward 
seeming, he is “* but yet a woman ”’ at heart. 
ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


The best and most succinct compendium 
of information on the subject is, I think, 
contained in a pamphlet ‘The Swastika,’ 
an attempt to account for its widespread 
appearance in time and latitude, by H. P. R. 
(copyright by H. Powell Rees, Ltd., 11, 
Arundel Street, Strand, 1908). The author 
shows its occurrence north, south, east, and 
west by illustrations from discoveries in 
Sweden, Troy, India, and Arizona; he has 
moreover an ingenious and carefully thought- 
out theory, which he explains very lucidly. 
It is a most interesting little document, 
and refers to the bibliography of the symbol. 





tributed to its pages. See Sheriff Campbell 


Smith’s ‘ Writings by the Way.’ The last 
number of the journal was _ published | 
14 January, 1832. Shortly before its | 


disappearance, Bell had retired from the | 
editorship, his place being taken by William | 


| 


Weir, a previous frequent contributor. See | 
Scottish Notes and Queries, vi. 55. | 
W. Scott. 


KIPLING AND THE SwastTIKA (11 S. ii. | 
188, 239, 292).—‘‘ No Englishman should be 
able to translate object-letters”’ (*‘ Beyond | 
the Pale,’ in ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills’), | 
and the series of symbols in question is so | 
much like an object-letter that the same | 
rule applies, and explains the contributions | 
at p. 239. That these are wide of the) 
mark is much more certain than that the 
following hits the bullseye, since “this 
kind of letter leaves much to instinctive 
knowledge” (uwbi supra), and I am not in| 
sympathy with the latter -day Kipling. | 
Here, however, is the attempt (omitting 
authorities for facts stated) :— 

The elephant, lotos, and _ right-hand 
swastika are in constant and varied use | 
among both branches of Buddhists, who | 
believe, e.g., that Buddha Sakya - Muni | 
entered the womb of his mother as a — 
elephant, that he should often be repre- 
sented as seated in a lotos flower, and that | 
he was born with swastikas on his feet, &e. | 
But a fervent prayer of every Buddhist 
woman is that, at her next re-incarnation, she 
be born aman. The essential feature of the 
symbols shown on the outside cover is, 
therefore, that the swastika is right-handed, 
or male. 

The esoteric message is hidden in the 
heart of the book, where the author’s auto- 
graph is ensigned with a left-hand (that is, 
female) swastika ; he would have us believe, 





FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 

The opportunity should not be lost of 
ealling attention to the large and interesting 
store of information about this symbol 
already gathered in ‘N. & Q.’; see the 
General Indexes, Series 3, 5, 6, 7, under 
‘Fylfot,’ and in 6 8S. and 7 S. also under 
‘Suastika.’ To the references in 3 8. add 
“vw. 524.” 

I may also mention an article on symbols 
in The Freemasons’ Quarterly, vol. 1., and 
W. S. Ellis, ‘ Antiquities of Heraldry,’ 
1869, p. 74. W. C. B.: 


Tue Appisons AT Mapras (11 S. ii. 101, 
210, 256, 289).—There is no doubt that 
Lancelot Addison died in 1710 at Madras. 
The burial register shows that he was buried 
on 13 August in that year. 

FRANK PENNY. 


ENGLISH CLOCKS IN PONTEVEDRA MUSEUM, 
GaticrA (11S. ii. 267).—It may be of interest 
to note that the pistols in the museum 
engraved ‘‘ Major Claud Martin, Arsenal, 
Lucknow,” were, in all probability, formerly 
the property of Claude Martin, a French 
officer serving in India, who died in 1800, 
and of whom an account is given in Daven- 
port’s ‘ Individuals who have Raised Them- 
selves,’ 1841. Scotus. 


| ‘ArrmMan” (11 S. ii. 265).—This word 
| appeared in The Times before 13 July last. 
For instance, on 3 May, 1910, a correspondent 
; suggested “airmen,” ‘on the analogy of 
|‘seamen,’ ‘landsmen,’ ‘townsmen’ and 
|‘ countrymen, and a hundred others”’ ; 
'and The Times of 4 May in a leading article 
| favoured the suggestion, and has since, I 
understand, consistently used the term. 
NUE. 


| 
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Notes on Books, Ke. 


John Lyly: Contribution a U Histoire de la Renais- 
sance en Angleterre. Par Albert Feuillerat. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tuts elaborate French monograph has been pub- 

lished in excellent style by the University Press 

at Cambridge and fully deserves its typographical 
honours. Prof. Feuillerat is known for admirable 
work on the Elizabethan records of the revels, 
and in these pages he has given us a monument 
of careful erudition which places him, with his 
teacher M. Légouis, among the select band 
of foreign writers on English subjects whom no 
competent English scholar can neglect. His book 
is neither for the dilettante nor the ‘‘ grand 
public,” but for the student who takes literary 
history and biography seriously. Yet it may well 
have abundant interest for all who seek a picture 
of Elizabethan life and manners, for the first part 
of it is a patient and admirable effort to paint 

Lyly in his habit as he lived, and show the con- 

ditions of the time. Lyly’s work is largely 

‘“* topical ’’ and ephemeral, the author explains :— 
‘Je m’y suis efforcé de rattacher Poeuvre aux 

circonstances qui l’ont fait naitre et d’expliquer 

Vintérét qu’elle pouvait avoir pour les gens du 

XVI? siécle.”’ 

He modestly says that he is the least satisfied 
with this first part, but he is remarkably successful 
in his use of the varied Quellen concerning a 
period in which memoirs were not in fashion, and 
scandal about the Court was not permitted by 
its masterful mistress. 

Lyly, who bore a name famous in scholastic 
circles, was not himself a man of exact classical 
erudition, but something of a pedant. Above all, 
he was, as the Professor says, an “‘ arriviste,”’ 
and it was in the Court that he arrived. At Ox- 
ford, then more an appanage of the Court than a 
nursery of sound learning, he sought promotion 
from Burghley. Failing in his rather impudent 
demands, he departed to London, and again 
sought the minister’s attention. But Burghley 
was a severe moralist, and Lyly’s genuineness in 
that respect was no doubt not convincing. His 
first book contained sly hits at Oxford, and he 
became M.A. of Cambridge. He did not seek a 
career in either University, but an easier life in the 
service of the Earl of Oxford—an odd master 
for a moralist, and a great supporter of the 
theatre. Lyly began to write comedies, succeeded 
in diverting the Queen, and his fortune seemed 
made. But he was extravagant and thriftless. 
The tide of his popularity turned one day, and 
henceforth we find him, like another lugubrious 
Ovid, seeking in vain to reinstate himself, applying 
for Court favours with no result. He had no 
‘grand public’; he wrote for the Court, and 
this part of his theme the author works out with 
excellent judgment. We naturally look to see 
what is said of Lyly’s influence on the greatest 
writer of the day. It is partly true to say that 


Shakespeare’s rise may have been the cause of 
Lyly’s decline, but one must look closer :— 

** Quand on dit que Shakspere a éclipsé Lyly, 
on ne fait que constater sous une forme quasiment 
symbolique la révolution qui s’était accomplie 
dans les gofits du public anglais, révolution qui 
avait rendu Shakspere possible et qui était elle- 





méme due A une transformation essentielle de la 
société anglaise 4 la fin du XVI° siécle.” 

At the end of that century there was something 
greater than a masterful queen: there was an 
England which made its vigour felt in wonderful 


enterprise, a new nation with an ‘“ ivresse 
patriotique.”” That England made itself felt 
in letters as in war. In 1588 


‘* La mode n’est plus désormais aux ceuvres qui 
flattent les gofits d’un coterie raffinée, mais A 
celles qui trouvent un écho dans les sentiments 
du pays tout entier. Les écrivains aristocratiques 
sont chassés par des auteurs plébeiens, comme 
Marlowe, Kyd, Jonson, Shakspere. Les nou- 
veaux venus partagent les passions du peuple 
dont ils sont sortis, et ils savent les satisfaire. 
Si parfois ils recherchent les applaudissements 
ou le patronage des grands, c’est par besoin, 
et en tout cas ils n’écrivent jamais exclusivement 
pour cette minorité.”’ 

The people’s literature was the better: we 
do not place ‘Henry VIII.’ and ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ high in the list of Elizabethan 
drama. 

These conclusions form, we think, the most 
interesting section of this fine monograph ; but in 
the critical discussion of Lyly’s work and style, and 
in abundant ‘‘piéces justificatives,’”’ the book is 
at once exhaustive and masterly. There is even 
a@ special appendix on ‘ Lyly et Ovide,’ with the 
Latin lines occupying half the page. 

To give any idea within modest limits of a work 
with its Index occupying some 660 pages is diffi- 
cult, but we hope we have said sufficient to com- 
mend our author to the notice of all Elizabethan 
students. His French is a model of lucidity, 
and doubly grateful after the congested style 
which is too often the handicap of the learned. 
Lyly stands revealed to us, cutting rather a poor 
figure, if the truth must be told, but of perennial 
interest as the most advanced exponent of 
euphuism, a style in which the very redundances 
and quirks of a blazoning pen please us against 
our better judgment. 


History of Medieval Civilization and of Modern 
to the End of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Charles Seignobos. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tris translation of the well-known French scholar’s 

work is remarkably cheap, and should have a wide: 

circulation. As a lively and learned summary, 
the book forms an admirable foundation for study. 

The French are unequalled in their power of giving 

a brief and effective picture of history or religion, 

and the reader must be dull who does not appre- 

ciate this illuminating account, to which at the 
end are added the ‘ References for Supplementary 

Reading’ for which we often plead. 


Messrs. LONGMAN have brought out an 
authorized cheap edition of Lecky’s History of 
the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. 
in one volume instead of two. For half-a-crown 
the reader cansecure a book full of deeply interest- 
ing matter. Its title, perhaps, militated with 
some readers in earlier days against its perusal, 
but this ought no longer to be so. The first 
chapter, ‘On Magic and Witchcraft,’ should be 
sufficient to lure the reader on to further investiga- 
tions of matters of vital importance to-day, and 
frequently misunderstood by the many who 
do not know how deeply all life is affected by 
survivals in culture. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. B. H. BriackweE.w’s Oxford Catalogue 
CXXXIX. forms Part II. of Educational Books, 
Second-hand and New. It is divided into sections, 
the thirteenth and last being devoted to theology, 
including Church history. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 188 contains 
among first editions ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 3 vols., half- 
calf, with the half-titles usually wanting, 1814, 
4l. 4s.; ‘ Northanger Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion,’ 
4 vols., 1818, 3/. 3s.; a complete set of The 
Friend, original numbers, all with the newspaper 
stamp, 1 June, 1809, to 15 March, 1810, 21. 2s. ; 
* Dombey,’ in parts as issued, with wrappers 
and advertisements, 3/. 5s.; ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
4 vols., half-calf, the top margin of the title- 
pages cut away, 1751, 3/. 5s.; ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ first folio edition, 1609, 67. 10s.; and 
Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ Moxon, 1865, 8l. 10s. 
Under Works of Shakespeare are the Clarendon 
Press facsimile of the First Folio, 52. 10s.; the 
second and fourth editions of the Folio; and 
Boydell’s ‘ Graphic Illustrations,’ folio, uncut, 
1813, 41. 4s. There are also works under Drama. 
Ruskin items include Smart’s ‘ Bibliography,’ 
1893, 11. 5s. (only a limited number printed for 
subscribers). : 

A portion of the Catalogue is devoted to 
volumes of pamphlets and excerpts from maga- 
zines, among the subjects being the Byron 
Mystery, Bradlaugh, Animal Magnetism, Bacon 
or Shakespeare, Annie Besant’s Law of Popula- 
tion, Christianity and the Slave Trade, the Con- 
fessional, Free Thought, &c. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh Cata- 
logue 104 opens with works relating to Burns. 
Among these forty-three items we find Burns in 
the light of the higher criticism, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Burnsiana,’ the first edition of the Poems, pub- 
lished in Dundee, ‘ Genealogical Memoirs’ by 
Rogers, privately printed, ‘The Correspondence 
of Burns and Clarinda,’ and ‘ Robert Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop.’ There are various editions of 
Bewick. Under Dryden is the rare first edition 
of ‘ History of the League,’ large and thick paper 
copy, 1684, 41. 4s. A note states that this copy 
was borrowed from Cavers by Scott when he was 
editing Dryden. Under Scott is a collection of 
a hundred portraits and views, besides first edi- 
tions of ‘The Abbot,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and 
*St. Ronan’s Well.’ There are lists under High- 
lands, Jacobite, and Trials, the last-named 
including many of Scottish interest. 


Lists of Deeds, Pedigrees, Plans, &c. No. 
relates to Sussex, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, &c.; and No. 3 to Cambridgeshire, Devon- 
shire, Hampshire, and Norfolk. Under Padding- 
ton in the latter is a plan of the new road to 
Tottenham Court, 1757. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool send 
their Catalogue CCCCXV., which contains the 
original edition of Alken’s ‘ Life of a Sportsman,’ 
Ackermann, 1842, 25/.; and the large-paper 
edition of Rogers’s ‘ Italy ’ and ‘ Poems,’ with the 
separate issues of the plates, 2 vols., morocco, 
1838, 61. 6s. Other proof engravings are Prout 
and WUarding’s, prepared for the ‘ Landscape 


Mr. F. Marcham sends Nos. 2 and 3 of his Rough 
2 








Annual,’ Williams’s ‘ Views in Greece,’ and 
Batty’s ‘ Hanoverian and Danish Scenery.’ 
There is a beautiful specimen of Clovis Eve’s 
binding, done for Henri IV. of France, the 
dialogues of Macrobius, Basle, small folio, 1535, 
14/7. 14s. An extra-illustrated copy of Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ 1883, is 10/.; a fine set of 
Coleridge in Pickering and Moxon editions (the 
‘ Table Talk’ is Murray’s edition), 23 vols., green 
morocco, 1835-53, 101. 10s. ; and the first edition 
of Dibdin’s ‘ Decameron,’ three extra plates, 3 
vols., 1817, 161. 16s., besides his ‘ Tour in France ’ 
and ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana.’ Under Free 
Trade is a complete set of The League, the organ 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, from 30 September, 
1843, to its close, 4 July, 1846, 3 vols., half-calf, 
31.10s. It states that the following amounts were 
subscribed to the funds: 1843, 50,0007.; 1844, 
100,000/. ; 1845, 250,0001. A large-paper copy of 
the original edition of Ashmole’s ‘ Order of the 
Garter,’ folio, 1672, is 82. 8s. ; and an illuminated 
manuscript, about 1420, 25]. Other items com- 
prise the Library Edition of Lever, Clough’s 
* Plutarch,’ first and early editions of Ruskin, 
and a set of Scott’s ‘ Familiar Letters’ extra- 
illustrated. Works under Wales include Fen- 
ton’s ‘ Tour through Pembrokeshire,’ first edition, 
extra-illustrated, 1810, 2 vols., russia by Walther, 
15/1. 15s. There are Bargains for Book-Collec- 
tors, and old portraits and prints. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
pg the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
head the second com- 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

J. D. (“Cherubin or Cherubim”).— The history 
of the singular and plural forms of this word is 
treated exhaustively in the long note in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. Cherub.’ 

J.T. Loomis (Washington) and L. R. M. Srracuan 
(Heidelberg). — Anticipated ante, p. 316, by corre- 
spondents nearer home. 

W. Scorr.—‘* Tenderling ” and some others antici- 
pated. 

Cou. FisHwick and Sir H. Howarp.—-Forwarded» 





